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If our hypothesis is correct, and the Metropolitan statue is of 
the same period as our head, we must reconstruct a body with as much 
grace and power as that in New York. That it was erect is probable 
from its size ; that it had all the dignity and other worldliness of the 
Elder Gods is certain from the fragment which remains. It was 
probably something under six feet in height, but received further 
impressiveness from the pedestal that undoubtedly added a cubit to its 
stature. The well-preserved statue of Kuan Yin in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, though probably later in date and undoubtedly less 
beautiful to our eyes, is mounted on a double lotus pedestal, guarded 
by four lions, which is very likely to be of the type which we are 
seeking. It is of the developed Tang style, with full even sweeps of 
lotus petals, the lower row curiously ridged along the mid-rib, and 
lions seated on guard at the front corners and less conspicuous ones 
prone behind. 

From the foregoing sketch of the evidence on which we base the 
attribution of early or middle Tang date to our Chinese head, it will 
be obvious that the whole structure on which we have to build is all 
too insecure. It is to be hoped that evidence will be forthcoming at 
any minute which may correct these attributions for all time, but till 
then we can but compare notes and examine the slender evidence with 
an open mind. 

Concerning the aesthetic value of this piece of sculpture it is 
unnecessary to write. In the reproduced photograph the impression 
given by the original is largely lost. But even to the unaccustomed 
eyes of the Westerner, it is benignant and gentle, with a loveliness 
beyond mere humanity. L. W. 



Two Examples of Stained Glass 

THE Pennsylvania Museum has recently obtained by purchase two 
examples of ancient glass, which recommend themselves to the 
attention of the antiquary from different standpoints. Both 
are said to have come from Rheims. Whether or not this attribution 
is correct, both are certainly of French provenance. 

One appears to go back of the fourteenth century when a Gothic 
architectural design enframing the figures forecast the canopy style, 
which was to become typical of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It also betrays the stiff, ungainly conventionality of pose, of body, 
arms and legs, staring eyes and ill-proportioned heads, reminiscent 
of the Byzantium draftsmen of mosaics, to which the early glaziers 
probably were indebted for their quaint styles of drawing.* 

At this time the use of paint in securing effects other than features 
of the face or small details was unusual. In the fragment of window 

♦Stained Glass in France. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. Introd. p. 17. 
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before us the surface of the pot metal* glass is worn and disinte- 
grated which, unless examined closely, gives a generally mottled 
appearance when hung against the light. But with the exception of 
the features of the prelate and his faithful, the window bears every 
evidence of an antiquity running considerably back of the fourteenth 
century. The detail of the mitre and of the Bishop's crook are also 
marked by a form and a simplicity that are not found in later times. 

In very early mediaeval times the outline of the picture was 
depicted by the leading. Such an example may be seen in the 
Pennsylvania Museum collection. It represents two men in chain 
armor working. It is believed that the Venetians, those indefatigable 
carriers of trade, carried the art to France in the tenth century — 
perhaps as early as the eighth or ninth century, under the reign of 
Charlemagne, and that it was derived from the Byzantine mosaic. 

Windows of colored glass were used by the Romans. And it is 
said that the thick lattices in Arab Art, in which forms of brightly 
colored glass are set, and upon which the idea of the jeweled windows 
of Aladdin's story appears to have been based, are but Eastern off- 
shoots from this root. 

Theophilus, the worthy monk, who wrote, probably in the twelfth 
century, a Latin treatise to which every writer on the subject must 
refer, stated that the art was a French one. An inquiry, described by 
Mr. Charles Sherrill,f led to Byzantium, to which the early glaziers 
were indebted for their quaint style of drawing. As mentioned above, 
the early glass, with the ungainly poses of the figures, staring eyes 
and ill-proportioned heads, reminds one of the Byzantine mosaics in 
Venice. Mr. Sherrill, in his demonstration, brings together in com- 
parison a figure from thirteenth century glass, one from a Limoges 
enamel, made some time between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, 

*"Pot Metal Glass" is colored when in fusion, the color running all through 
the glass. Later, glass was colored by "flashing," that is, coloring it on one 
surface only, "Stained," which, colloquially is used for all colored glass win- 
dows, is painted with a pigment into which pulverized glass or silicate mixed 
with gum and applied with a brush was then fired in the kiln. This paint was 
opaque and should not be confused with the stain or enamel of later periods. 
None other was used by the early glazier artists. When the glass had been so 
treated the stain became a part of the surface much as the "flash" or coated glass 
fused and formed a colored surface on one side only. This stained glass appears 
in yellow early in the XlVth Century and later in other colors. The process 
resulted in a purer glass than even "pot metal" glass, that is, the method of 
coloring glass throughout in the original making. "White Glass," of course, is 
colorless, while "grisaille" is white glass which is not clear. It is of greenish 
yellow or dusty tint, due to the impurity of the sand used; but it is wonderfully 
mellow and of slight opacity due to imperfect manufacture which adds softness 
and beauty to its effect. 

In the XV th Century more light came to be expected from the window; 
but even more notable is the giving up of the nearly transparent line-shading 
for stipple-shading. The difference in the shading of each piece as well as the 
unevenness of the surface itself, produced a brilliance which the improved 
methods of a later age did not achieve. The freedom from paint gave a limpid- 
ity of color which made later work in contrast seem almost dull. In the Xllth 
and XHIth Centuries the only paint used was brown pigment which served for 
the features of the face or the delineating of the folds of the garments. The 
outlines needed were indicated by leading of small pieces. Later layer pieces of 
glass were used with pictures painted on them. 

fLoc. cit. p. 17. 



and one of the finest examples of Byzantium mosaics in St. Mark's at 
Venice. There is the same constraint in the drawing of the figures; 
the same awkward pulling of the folds of the garment to delineate 
form and a similar quaint piece of conventional architecture about 
the top, which, by the way, denotes thus the personage represented 
was a high dignitary of either church or state. The Byzantium 
mosaics are much the oldest; then come the Limoges enamel and 
finally the stained-glass window. 

In confirmation of the above, it may be said that Abbe Texier* 
states that French stained glass began being manufactured in the 
neighborhood of Limoges, whose school of enamellers was strongly 
influenced by the Byzantine types of the Venetian school, and that, 
therefore, it was but natural that the glass artist should also have 
yielded to Byzantine influence. He mentioned the settling of a Vene- 
tian colony in 979 at Limoges to trade in spices and other eastern 
products brought from Egypt by way of Marseilles. Winston also 
states that the Doge Orseolo I came to live in France in 978 and that 
the Church of St. Front, Perigueux, near Limoges, is ascribed to him. 
Moreover, Ferguson, in his illustrated "Handbook of Architecture/' 
tells how the Venetians were in constant contact with Byzantium, 
which will account for the pronounced Byzantine types first observed 
on the mosaics of St. Mark, on the Limoges enamel and on the glass 
windows of the early Middle Ages. Of course, the older the glass 
the closer does it follow these early inspirations ; as we have seen the 
artist gradually emancipated himself from the school traditions and 
the lines grew freer. 

Painting in line and shade on glass probably came in not later 
than the year 1100. There are extant many fine examples dating of 
the middle of the twelfth century, notably at Chartres. The magnifi- 
cence of the thirteenth century glass of that Cathedral and that of the 
Ste. Chapelle in Paris are the highest examples of the great days of 
mediaeval glass. The deep brilliancy of color, the small pieces of 
glass used and the rich backgrounds are all characteristic of the 
glories of the middle thirteenth century art.f The glass of Chartres. 
is the highest expression of the art in any century, and some students 
of glass do not confine their statement to France, but to all Europe. 
It contains 174 windows of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Noth- 
ing can do justice to the harmony of color and tone melting into tone 
of those marvelous windows. James Russell Lowell expressed the 
impression made upon him by the sight of this marvelous monument. 

"I gaze round on the windows, pride of France! 
Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild 
Who loved their City and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety." 

Rheims was known as "The Cathedral of Kings"; Amiens, as "The 

*Essai Hist, et Descriptif sur less Argentiers et Emailleurs de Limoges 
(1841). 

fLethaby. Introduction to his work on ''Stained Glass." 
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Bible in Stone." Chartres embodies the spirit of the mediaeval guild 
(Sherrill, Loc. Cit. p. 69).* 

The Gothic windows are made to suit the Gothic church. In the 
fourteenth century architects were changing the shape of windows. 
Instead of broad single windows, these were narrowed and later were 
fitted with groups of narrow lancets. More light was aimed at, and 
fourteenth century canopies seldom fill the entire embrasure, appear- 
ing in bands across a grisaille field. Their architecture was crude. 
They lacked pedestals. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century it was found that 
if silver were floated on the surface of glass and then fired, a bright 
durable yellow stain would appear. At this time no other tint but 
yellow could be produced in this way. The value of this discovery 
in admitting light as well as in enriching the tones of a window gave 
it immediate vogue. Touches of the rich color glorified the hair of 
angels and the details of columns and of canopies that had come into 
use. But this was not all that changed the glass of the fourteenth 
century. Another discovery early in the century brought about an 
even greater alteration in method by enabling the glass maker to 
superimpose one color on another. The end of the blow-pipe first was 
dipped into one color and then into another. The result was that 
the bubble blown was one color inside and another outside — it was 
opened up as usual on the flat sheet. This process in white and red 
had already been used to produce ruby glass ; but now all varieties of 
combinations were made. Brilliant purples were produced with red 
and blue; orange, with red and yellow; a brilliant green, with blue 
and yellow, and so on. The process invented in the early fourteenth 
century reached its full development during the fifteenth, when the 
number of coatings showed as many as six layers. 

The transition from the thirteenth century and earlier glass to 
that of the fourteenth, with its architectural canopy, is marked by such 
efforts as the very archaic piece herein reproduced, which prepares 
the way for the fine canopy windows of the fifteenth century, which 
in turn gave way before the Renaissance influences of the sixteenth, 
such as are found in the second window obtained by the Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

The steps by which was effected the transition between the 
mosaic-like glass of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with a rudi- 
mentary suggestion of architectural border and Gothic canopy, to the 
fourteenth century figure in its Gothic canopied niche, which is 
described as a sentry-box, can be found on but few existing windows. 
There are three at Fecamp, in the Lady Chapel of the Abbey Church. 
Another may be seen in the northern transept of the Cathedral of 
Amiens. In the Fecamp lancets, although the glass is still entirely 
mosaic, the architectural feature at the top is brought down the sides 
of the figure so as to complete the sentry-box. Of course, this admits 

* Sherrill. Loc. cit p. 69. See also Henry Adams — "Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres." 
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no more light than do regular medallion lancets. But the enframing 
canopy has been reached. To obtain more light, after this the figure 
in its canopied framework was set into a large, plain white glass 
background. In time rows of these canopy-framed figures appeared 
across the window and finally the perfected canopied style of the 
fifteenth century was evolved. 



The earliest "verrieres" known are of the twelfth century, still 
preserved in the Churches of St. Maurice and St. Pierre and the 
Cathedral at Chartres, the Cathedral of Bourges, etc. These are 
distinguished by special features. The first windows, in all likelihood, 
were intended only as decoration. While representing pious scenes 
and holy legends, the artist cared less to achieve a reproduction from 
nature than to create a translucent mosaic pleasing to the eye. This 
explains why in later examples, although the design and execution are 
incontestably superior, the effect produced is far less decorative. 

In the glass of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the design 
and execution have improved. The figures are drawn with taste and 
care, the costumes are more picturesquely draped and stand against a 
varied background. If, owing to the doubling of the glass, the palette 
of the painter has become enriched with brilliant tones unknown to 
the preceding period and of increased effect, still the windows of this 
age are far below the value of the translucent mosaic windows of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in power and brilliance. 

The sixteenth century, to which our second window belongs, 
betrays a transformation in technique. The color of the background 
has been sacrificed to the modeling, which love of form, notably at 
the time of the Renaissance, tends to exaggerate. 

Architecture, besides, interferes with the composition and com- 
pletes, with its graceful columns, niches, light and transparent dais, 
the long lines more sober and virile of the edifice. But all this mixture 
of things, instead of producing a happy effect, gave rise to a confusion 
of contrasts. We may point out that the backgrounds of landscapes 
framed in this translucent architecture, repeated in grisaille and 
executed with much delicate charm, are lost on the spectators, owing 
to its distance ; and the small pictures which they are intended to em- 
phasize, owing to the variety of standpoint, too often present the aspect 
of painful distortion ; this explains why the glass of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in which the painter's talents are incontestably superior, charm 
the eye in private dwellings, where a near view can be obtained, but 
create a relatively unsatisfactory impression in the great naves, where 
they appear at long range. In fact, the glass-painters of that period 
committed the error of attempting to execute in glass, copies of oil 
paintings or pictures in which these served as models. It was impru- 
dent to expect a good effect of colors to be seen in transparency which 
were produced by colors meant to be seen through reflection. 

The same error, by the way, was fallen into by the artist- 
weavers of the same period. Instead of making their own designs, 
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as did the weavers of the Gothic period, who naturally adapted them 
to the technique in which they were to be executed, took their cartoons 
from paintings of great artists unfamiliar with the mechanical 
requirements of weaving. These never were quite so satisfactory as 
to results, as were the earlier tapestry-weavers. 

After the seventeenth century colored glass windows, both in 
churches and dwellings, ceased to be in honor. These admirable works 
of art were replaced with white glass. Instead of the mysterious 
chiaro-oscuro so characteristic of the mediaeval cathedral, crude light 
was admitted through enormous bays. Only the romanticist reaction 
of the early nineteenth century and the archaic revival at its close 
reinstated to some extent the fashion of stained glass, but very differ- 
ent from the magnificent ancestral work. 

The time had long passed when the glass-makers under the ancient 
regime were "gentlemen" who could blow and manufacture glass.* 

In Venice, as early as 1383, glass work had been declared a "noble 
art" by the "Council of Ten," and the public saw in it a stepping- 
stone to higher rank. Originally, however, the number of privileged 
glass-making families was limited. In Normandy at first only four 
families were priviledged; and their descendants continued until the 
Revolution. In Lorraine there were also four families who had 
exclusive rights — so exclusive, indeed, that in 1516 one of their mem- 
bers, having employed an apprentice, was denounced to the Duke, who 
reminded the "Verriers" that in his domains "none could teach the 
trade unless to such as belonged to their male heirs, legimately 
proved by marriage, under penalty of perjury, arbitrary fine and of 
incurring the indignation of the Prince and his successors." 

In this case the reason for this exclusiveness will be found in the 
responsibility incurred by these artisans, owing to the exceptional 
privileges granted them and the abuses to which they might have led. 

The charter of the glass-makers, signed in 1448 by Jean de Cal- 
abre for his father, King Rene, shows that the glass-makers, estab- 
lished for the requirements of their industry in the midst of forests 
belonging to the Prince, had the right to cut down all the wood 
necessary for their work and also all the ferns required for the 
manufacture of soda. They also had certain rights to pigs, to hunt 
game within certain limits around those establishments, and to fish 
in the streams. They were exempted from all taxes, subsidies of all 
duties connected with billeting, troops, etc. They were allowed to 
transport their wares wherever they pleased free without being called 
upon to pay any costs of transportation or duties or imposts of any 
kind. 

Similar privileges were granted in other parts of the realm. 



*Savary. Vol. Ill, col. 1189. "Far from this work being derogatory, 
it is a sort of title of nobility, and one cannot even be admitted to it without 
having been proved." 

This was a privilege which the kings had granted with a view to enabling 
the poor nobility to subsist, up till this time it has suffered no alteration, and it 
might be well if other manufacturers enjoyed such a prerogative. 
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The "Registres de la Taille" of 1292, as quoted by that very high- 
est and most accurate authority, Havard Dictionaire de TAmeuble- 
ment, Vol. IV., mentions no less than fourteen "Verriers" established 
in Paris. In the following century there was a street in Paris known 
as "Rue de la Verrerie," so named, not, as has been said, because 
drinking glasses were made there, but because there were manufac- 
tured stained glass windows. Guillaume de Metz, in his "Descrip- 
tion de Paris," p. 73, speaks of la "Voire," where they made glass 
windows ( Voirie ou Ton fait Voirieres) . 

M. M. Lespinasse et Bornoardo, in their preamble preceding their 
edition of "Le Livre des Mestiers" of Boyleaux,* express surprise 
at not finding in a work so complete any trace of an industry in full 
activity. But Havard explains this anomaly by the fact that window- 
makers, although in contracts and receipts and enactments of the 
time were known as "Verriers" (glass-makers) probably belonged to 
the great guild of "imagiers peintres," with whom their relations 
were close. The sellers of house utensils, on the other hand, were 
connected with traders in crockery or peddled their wares, as seen in 
old-time illustrations, and escaped classification for lack of a fixed 
residence, while the window-makers living in or near forests were 
placed outside all general regulations. 

In bringing these brief notes to a close I should like to render 
justice to a man of whom little good is known. In looking up the 
above information, I came across a passage referring to Philip II of 
Spain, who has not left many tender memories. Therefore it may 
be worthwhile to perpetuate the record, if only for the sake of novelty, 
that in his war against France in 1557, when during a prolonged and 
valiant defense of the French his army was besieging St. Quentin, he 
ordered his artillery to avoid hitting the Great Church !f 

S. Y. S. 



*Etienne Boyleaux, Prevot de Paris, under Louis IX, died about 1269 — 
established a good police in Paris, reduced taxes and regulated them as under the 
farming provosts they were levied into confreries or brotherhoods (guilds) 
giving them rules. The statutes of these regulations, known as the Book of 
Trades (Livre desmesteers) was printed first in Paris by Depping (1 vol. 
quarto in-4, 1837). Among the unpublished documents of French History 
(Documents Inedits de l'Histoire de France.) His statue decorates the facade 
of the Hotel de Ville of Paris. 

fThe town fell on St. Lawrence's day of that year, and so great a victory 
did Philip II deem it that, as the legend has it, he ordered the palace of the 
Escurial to be built in Commemoration thereof in the shape of a gridiron — one 
hardly looks to Philip II for civilized warfare. Yet the contrast with what we 
have just been through is obvious. 
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